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REMARKS  OF  MR.  FOWLER. 


Mr.  FOWLER  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Cartter,]  by  striking  out  u  five  ??  and  inserting  u  two  ” 
cents  a  letter. 

Mr.  F owler  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  rates  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  pamph¬ 
lets,  and  other  printed  matter,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  those  rates  which 
shall  encourage  the  diffusion  of  information  and  knowledge,  and  be  just 
and  equal  in  their  application  to  all  classes  and  all  places,  provided 
they  be  the  lowest  practicable  rates.  But  the  details  of  this  part  of 
the  bill  I  leave  to  other  gentlemen.  I  propose,  in  the  few  moments  I 
shall  occupy  the  House,  to  speak  only  to  the  amendment  I  have  just 
offered.  I  will  not  exceed  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  at  the  opposition  which  the  bill  to 
reduce  postage,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads,  has  called  forth — and  especially  to  learn  that  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Morse,]  and  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Green,]  and  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee,  [Mr.  Thompson,]  and  other  honorable  members,  are 
opposed  to  any  reduction  below  five  cents  a  letter. 

The  passage  of  the  amendment  now  offered,  I  consider  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  measure — I  had  almost  said  the  most  important  measure  now  be¬ 
fore  this  House  and  this  country.  The  passage  of  this  measure,  I  am 
sure,  will  cause  joy  and  rejoicing  in  many  a  heart ;  and,  as  I  judge, 

while  it  will  give  joy  to  the  nation  as  individuals,  it  will  advance  the 
public  good. 

I  will  give  you  my  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  proposing  and  urging 
this  measure,  very  briefly. 

1st.  It  is  the  measure  that  the  people  ask  Congress  to  adopt ;  and  they 
ask  it  with  singular  unanimity.  The  petitions  on  your  table  are  nu¬ 
merous  ;  thay  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  ;  they 
are  composed  of  farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  merchants  ;  they 
comprise  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  unlearned  and  the  learned,  the 
native-born  and  the  immigrant,  the  people  of  every  trade,  occupation, 
and  condition-— and  they  all  ask,  with  united  voice,  for  two  cents.  Not 
a  single  petition  nor  a  single  petitioner  asks  for  three  cents  or  five 
cents,  c/i//,  all,  ask  for  two  cents  a  letter.  Let  their  prayer  be 
granted.  Their  well-being  and  the  true  glory  of  the  Republic  will  be 

advanced  by  giving  them  bread,  the  bread  of  knowledge,  and  not  a 
stone. 

Again  :  T.^e  ^is  measure  as  founded  upon  true  policy.  It 
will  b ling  all  mail  matter  into  the  mail,  and  thus  do  away  with  private 
mails  and  special  expresses  for  mail  matter,  and  increase  the  income  of 
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the  Department.  From  this  source  alone,  not  less,  probabfy,  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  made  available  for  postal  purposes. 
If  you  would  suppress  private  mails,  you  must  under-bid  them.  With 
your  Government  facilities,  you  can  do  it.  Make  the  Post  Office  the 
cheapest  vehicle  of  transmitting  mail  matter,  and  you  will  make  it  the 
most  popular ;  and  thus,  by  reducing  postage,  you  will  give  renewed 
energy  and  ultimate  success  to  your  system. 

3d.  Again :  I  urge  this  measure  as  a  postal  revenue  measure — as  the 
best  revenue  measure  we  can  justly  and  safely  adopt. 

Two  cents  a  letter  is  not  so  high  as  to  be  burdensome,  nor  so  low  as 
not  to  pay  the  Department.  It  is  an  ample  compensation  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  letters,  and  for  the  post  office  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  measure  has  been  tried  in  England,  and  tried  with  complete 
success.  The  year  preceding  that  trial,  (1839,)  the  number  of  mailed 
letters  in  that  country  was  seventy-six  millions.  The  first  year  of  the 
trial,  (1840,)  the  number  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  -mil¬ 
lions  of  letters.  The  eighth  year  of  the  trial,  (1848,)  the  number  was 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  letters.  Thus  the  increase  of 
letters  mailed,  from  1839  to  1849,  was  nearly  five-fold.  In  this  country, 
the  result,  so  far  as  the  trial  has  been  made,  has  been  similar  to  that  in 
England,  and  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  the  measure  which 
I  propose. 

When  the  law  of  1845  went  into  operation,  the  circumstances  which 
it  encountered  were  most  inauspicious.  Nearly  half  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  two-thirds  of  the  postmasters,  and  many  of  the  people,  pre¬ 
dicted  its  certain  failure.  It  was  earnestly  contended  and  confidently 
predicted  that  the  new  law  would  break  down  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  or  throw  it  upon  the  Treasury  for  support.  But  the  law  has 
proved  successful,  entirely  successful,  despite  of  all  these  untoward 
predictions.  It  has  met  and  triumphed  over  all  adverse  influences,  and 
placed  the  Post  Office  Department  in  a  more  prosperous  position  than 
it  ever  occupied  before.  Since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1845,  our 
mail  routes  have  increased  more  than  thirty- three  thousand  miles  ;  our 
annual  transportation  has  increased  more  than  eleven  millions  of  miles  ; 
more  than  five  thousand  new  post  offices  have  been  established  ;  and, 
notwithstanding,  there  is  now  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Department 
of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  If  we  will  now  adopt  the  true  reve¬ 
nue  measure,  and  settle  at  once,  without  delay  and  without  hesitation, 
upon  two  cents  a  letter  for  all  distances,  the  trial  of  less  than  four 
years  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  the  practicability  of  the  position 
I  advocate.  Instead  of  sixty  millions  of  letters  passing  through  our 
post  offices  annually,  we  shall  have  a  hundred  millions,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  two,  three  hundred  millions — and  soon  cheap  postage 
would  give  a  greater  revenue  to  the  Post  Office  than  the  legal  rate  now 
yields  us. 

The  franking  power,  (I  will  not  call  it  the  franking  privilege  ;  it  is  a 
burden,  not  a  privilege,  to  members  of  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  causes 
them  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  and  treasure,  ten-fold  greater 
than  it  saves  them,)  I  say  the  franking  power  now  abstracts  from  the 
postal  revenue  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  This  power  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  abolished.  We  must  have  documents  published,  large  documents 
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ami  in  large  numbers  ;  and  they  must  be  circulated  through  the  mail 
But  the  expense  of  this  circulation  should  be  provided  for  fs  you  pro ' 

S  fe  support  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  this  I  concur  heartily 
TVl  ‘0n0rule  gfntleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Vex  able  ) 
All  I  Ciaim  is,  that  the  expense  of  circulating  public  documents  shall 

,  ^  Tde,?  tax  upon  letier  correspondence.  In  England,  no  person 

woman  ’’ If  w?  £ 1 Th  Q?-en  payS  postaSe  llke  an  bonest 

neonle  of  ri  •  T>  abolish  this  franking  power,  and  furnish  to  the 

snb  eotfo  Rlpubhc1the  s.ame  postal  facilities  that  Victoria  and  her 
subjects  enjoy,  the  results  witnessed  in  England  would  be  soon  enioved 

m  the  United  States.  The  number  of  letters  will  increase  herein  a 

01  e  lapid  latio  than  it  has  there.  Education  is  more  extensively  dif 

tNe  t5  e°T  Pe01?le  ar%?0re  migratolT,  more  social,  more 
4tlantTe  to  t^pr^mg’  ,They  are  spreading  themselves  from  the 
Mov!  .  ,,t Paclfic’  and. from  the  Northern  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico  and  they  are  carrying  with  them  the  love  of  home  and  of  those 

whom  they  leave  at  home ;  with  whom  they  will  delight  to  confer  often 
and  the  more  frequently,  the  cheaper  your  law  makes  the  cotesld-’ 

W  ■  n  °  Cents  a  etter  1S  the  Mghesf  revenue  point.  Two  cents  a 

rate  Flri™  prodf  tl0n>  and  yield  a  larger  income  than  a  higher 

ed  The  te  and  “mp!ete  access  will  crown  the  measure,  if  adopt- 
d.  Tne  common  objection  of  many  is,  that  the  system  which  has 
prov  ed  so  successful  m  England  cannot  prove  successful  here,  because 

fact  tbf  14  °f  .ten;it017-  Are  gentlemen  acquainted  ’with  the 

this  country  ^ndF?6!1*  T*  0f,the  tiansportation  of  the  mails  in 
lars  ?!_o  *„•  ipd,  f  g  and  ,1B  1?BspthM1  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 

Si.g.s'r.s  "i  “  cent  ui»  o”"1  — « »<■ 

siiTtbePcTnffi18  ^easure  because  it  conforms  to  the  original  de- 
this  Department? ^Department.  What  was  the  original  design  of 
edrre  ,  J  r  '  revenue,  or  was  it  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 

T  =  Na  fdJhe  furtherance  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  Republic'' 
Let  the  fathers  answer.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist  in  their  noble 
pea  tue  establishment  of  the  Post  Office,  say:  “Nothino-  which 
thvVtb PaC1  mtercourse  between  the  States  can  be  deemed°unwor- 

Zlf  thetP“b  10  rarc/  P  adjusting  this  postal  measure,  it  well  be- 
as  shalT  in  tlm  \°  tbese,  ,first  principles,  and  to  adopt  such  rates 
all  1  e  neorle  Of  ge  i  ■P°fd;le  “easnre>  ^tate  intercourse  among 
*b®  iP  tP  'i  f  7i  k!ndred  and  of  every  cast.  To  facilitate  inter- 
rse_  is  to  advance  all  the  great  interests  of  society.  The  Post  Office 

sociaT1  hTtelldTgTd  ‘“i  be’  a  gl'eat  machine  for  weaving  a  network  of 

-rcs  s.;n5  si  “  ** » «—& 

In  tins  connection  I  wish  to  present  an  official  statement  of  the  net 
e  enue  arising  from  postage  under  the  existing  law,  and  of  the  amount 
credited  contractors  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  in  the  s“ 
a  and  Tei  1  ltones,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1850  It 

11  l“50  Udit0r’S  0ffiCe’  P°St  0ffiee  Department’,  December 
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States  and  Territories. 
Maine 

Revenue. 

-  $79,978 

Transportation. 

$42,087 

New  Hampshire 

- 

- 

-  55,684 

27,329 

Vermont 

- 

- 

-  52,491 

42,507 

Massachusetts 

- 

- 

-  316,490 

117,388 

Rhode  Island 

- 

- 

-  36,010 

12,212 

Connecticut  - 

- 

- 

-  95,989 

55,048 

New  York  - 

- 

- 

-  786,582 

297,226 

New  Jersey  - 

- 

- 

-  58,214 

59,921 

Pennsylvania 

- 

- 

-  866,851 

144,672 

Ohio  - 

- 

- 

-  250,410 

-  47,686 

134,984 

Michigan 

- 

- 

63,148 

Indiana 

- 

- 

-  71,726 

55,901 

Illinois  -  • 

- 

- 

-  86,434 

109,054 

Wisconsin  - 

- 

- 

-  49,756 

24,243 

Iowa  - 

- 

- 

-  18,369 

16,088 

Minnesota  - 

- 

- 

902 

Oregon 

- 

- 

654 

California 

- 

- 

-  91,379 

States  and  Territories. 
Delaware 

2,453,055 

Revenue. 

-  $11,811 

1,201,688 

Transportation. 

$8,577 

Maryland 

- 

- 

-  108,056 

133,598 

Virginia 

- 

- 

-  124,740 

165,462 

District  of  Columbia 

- 

-  12,508 

North  Carolina 

- 

- 

-  41,160 
-  65,107 

151,539 

South  Carolina 

- 

- 

110,981 

Georgia 

- 

- 

-  90,280 

142,432 

Florida 

- 

- 

-  13,264 

-  68,697 

29,246 

Missouri 

- 

- 

49,4H 

Kentucky 

- 

- 

-  71,785 

68,508 

Tennessee  - 

- 

- 

-  53,823 

62,054 

Alabama 

- 

- 

-  63,444 

146,641 

71,205 

Mississippi  - 

- 

- 

-  48,720 

Arkansas 

- 

- 

-  13,179 

49,745 

Louisiana 

- 

- 

-  101,226 

40,750 

Texas 

- 

- 

-  21,636 

65,579 

Total 

918,436 

2,453,055 

3,371,491 

1,295,728 

1,201,688 

2,497,416 

It  thus  appears  that,  from  the  States  and  Territories  first  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  official  schedule,  the  net  annual  revenue  the  past  year 
was  $2,453,055,  and  that  the  cost  of  transportation  was  $1,201,688. 
Thus,  the  income  in  these  States  exceeded  the  expenditure  in  the 
same  States  in  the  amount  of  $1,251,307. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territory,  the  net  annual  revenue  was 
$918,436,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  was  $1,295,728  ;  thus  exceed¬ 
ing  the  income  in  the  sum  of  $377,292. 


From  these  official  statements  we  may  deduce  lessons  of  instruction 
not  to  be  disregarded  by  any  legislator,  nor  by  any  friend  of  his  country 
and  of  humanity.  Most  sincerely  do  I  desire  to  see  the  day  when  inter¬ 
course  shall  be  so  facilitated,  and  knowledge  so  diffused,  that  every  hu¬ 
man  being  who  treads  our  soil  shall  have  the  use  of  the  Post  Office  for 

the  transmission  of  letters  of  business,  of  intercourse,  and  of  friendship _ 

letters  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  his  own  tongue,  for  his  own  profit 
and  his  own  pleasure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  more  than  thirty  States,  and  several  Terri¬ 
tories.  Our  national  domain  stretches  over  twenty-four  degrees  of  lat¬ 
itude,  and  fifty-eight  of  longitude.  We  have  a  seaboard  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  and  of  thirty  thousand,  if  you  trace  the 
indentations  of  the  coast.  Our  country  spreads  out  from  the  almost 
unrelaxing  winter  of  the  North  to  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics, 
enjoying  a  climate  not  severe  enough  to  dwarf  the  proportions  of  hu¬ 
manity,  nor  sunny  enough  to  induce  imbecility.  Our  broad  lakes,  our 
navigable  rivers  and  harbors,  our  capabilities  of  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce,  and  the  skill,  the  science,  and  the  enterprise  of 
our  people,  have  already  placed  us  in  a  prominent  position  before  the 
world.  We  must  go  on  in  improvement.  This  is  the  law  of  heaven 
and  of  earth.  People  of  every  tongue  and  clime  are  joining  us.  Let 
them  come — the  famine-stricken  Irishman,  the  tax-crushed  Portuguese, 
the  exiled  Hungarian — let  them  all  come  and  welcome.  They  come  to 
a  land  where  there  is  room  enough  and  toleration  enough  for  all  good 
and  industrious  citizens.  This  country  can  give  bread  and  business  to 
a  thousand  millions  of  human  beings.  It  is  for  such  a  country,  and  for 
all  the  dwellers  in  such  a  country,  that  we  are  legislating  in  this  bill. 
Let  us  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  our  work,  and  legislate  in  a  spirit 
commensurate  with  the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  our  people,  and  the 
noble  destiny  allotted  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  disguise  my  strong  anxiety  to  pass  this 
postage  bill,  amended  as  now  proposed,  and  to  pass  it  without  delay — to 
pass  it  this  very  day — this  last  day  of  this  eventful  year— this  last  day 
of  ih.Q  first  half  of  this  eventful  nineteenth  century.  Should  the  bill  pass 
to-day,  and  the  telegraph  announce  it  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  who  can  doubt  that  millions  upon  millions  would,  on  the 
morrow,  greet  each  other  with  a  heartier  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR !  than 
has  been  wont  to  mark  the  joyful  interviews  of  friendship  on  that  joy¬ 
ous  day  1  And  then  kind  postal  greetings  of  parents  and  children,  of 
brethren  and  sisters,  of  neighbors  and  friends,  when  the  number  of  let¬ 
ters  shall  have  increased  to  three  hundred  millions  annually,  will  bear 
messages  of  love  and  harmony  throughout  all  our  borders  ;  and  those 
messages  will  afford  our  best  guarantees  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Lnion,  or  make  it  what  we  all  desire — indissoluble. 

I  have  said  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
a  period  that  marks  the  most  eventful  epoch  of  modern  times  ;  a  period 
as  full  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  as  any  part  of  the  Christian  chro- 
nology.  No  other  half  century  of  the  Christian  Era  has  unrolled  such 
marvellous  deeds — such  stupendous  changes — such  throes  of  intellect — 
such  reaches  of  discovery — such  enlargement  of  thought — such  improve¬ 
ments — such  achievements — such  progress.  The  world  has  swept  along 
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at  an  accelerated  rate,  as  if  propelled  by  the  mighty  powers,  to  the 
useful  application  of  which  this  period  has  given  birth.  During  this 
half  century,  our  territorial  boundaries  have  extended  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  enlarged  from  an  area  of  one  million  to  three 
and  one  quarter  millions  of  square  miles.  Fifteen  States,  of  large  di¬ 
mensions,  have  been  added  to  the  sisterhood  of  States.  Congress  has 
increased  its  numbers,  from  thirty-two  Senators  to  sixty  two ;  and  from 
one  hundred  and  ten  Representatives  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  ;* 
and  our  population  has  multiplied  from  five  millions  to  twenty-three 
millions. 

The  extension  of  the  facilities  of  education  and  information,  in  the 
form  of  primary,  academic,  collegiate,  and  professional  schools,  and  pe¬ 
riodical  publications,  has  well-nigh  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation.  In  the  year  1800,  we  numbered,  all  told,  about  two  hundred 
newspapers  in  the  whole  Union ;  now  we  have  two  thousand.  New 
England  has  nearly  four  hundred,  and  New  York  has  nearly  five 
hundred. 

Our  country,  though  young,  has  borne  an  honorable  and  a  prominent 
part  in  the  impulses  given  to  science,  to  invention,  to  discovery.  In 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  internal  improvements,  her  advances  have  no  parallel. 

About  twenty  canals,  large,  costly,  and  useful,  have  been  constructed. 
Steamboats  (unknown  fifty  years  ago)  have  multiplied  upon  our  naviga¬ 
ble  waters,  till  their  tonnage  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
tons,  and  their  value  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Five  thousand 
miles  of  railroads  have  been  built  since  1827,  at  an  expense  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  the  noble  achievements  of  the  principles  of  Temperance,  Benevo¬ 
lence,  and  Christianity — achievements  whose  benign  influences  have 
spread  over  the  nation,  and  are  extending  to  other  lands,  not  blest  with 
the  lights  of  civilization,  science,  and  pure  religion,  prior  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century — of  these,  I  will  not  detain  the 
House,  to  speak  particularly. 

My  purpose  is  only  to  suggest  some  of  the  evidences  of  substan¬ 
tial  progress  in  this  country,  which  the  half  century  discloses ;  and  to 
urge,  as  a  crowning  measure  in  this  series  of  achievements,  that  we 
now  give  to  the  country  postage  on  all  letters,  for  all  distances,  at  two 
cents  the  half  ounce.  This  measure  will  meet  the  aspirations  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  people — of  all  conditions,  and  of  every  calling. 
The  people  are  ripe  and  ready  for  the  measure.  Let  us  not  disappoint 
them. 


*  The  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  year  1800  was 
as  follows : 


New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  - 
Rhode  Island  - 
Connecticut 
Vermont  - 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania  - 
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Delaware  i  - 
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14 

Maryland 

10 
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Virginia  - 

21 

7 

South  Carolina 

6 

2 

North  Carolina 

10 
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Georgia  - 
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Kentucky 
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Tennessee  -  '  - 
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